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F* sculpture ; and are yet beiter pleased to have 


~as such are chiefly sensibie, that all art con- 


- eminent town-gardener, who has lately appli- 


“for the advaneemeni of a, politer sort @Rorna- 
ment inthe 'villas and cargemgncncent to this} 
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BY S. SOUTHWICK. 





‘¢ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.””—Ecclesiastes. 
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THE GARDEN; 
@r; the ART. OF EAYING OUT GROUNDS.— 
Translated from the French.of the Abbe De 
Tulle. 


NOTES ON 


oe 


NOTE TWENTY FOURTH. 


Grove nods at grove; each alley has its bro- 
ther, Pore. 


Pope, in the Guardian, N S17 side 


following remarks on rhode a gardening :— 

We seen to make it ofr sindy to recede 
from aatare, not ouly in the various tonsure 
of grecus into the most regular and formal 
shapes, but even in monstrous attempts’ be= 
yond the reach of art itself. We. tun inte 


our tre€s in the most awkward figures of then 
and animals, than in the most regular‘of their 
OWils 

‘| believe it is no wrong observation, thai 
persous of genius, and those who are most ca- 
pable of art, are always most fond of nature ; 


sists in- the imitation and study of nature. On 
the contrary, people of the common level o! 
understanding are principally delighted witi: 
the littie niceties and fantastical operations of 
art, and constantly think that finest whieh is 
least natural. A citizen is no sooner proprie- 
tor of-a couple of yews, but he entertains 
thoughis of erecting them into giants, like 
sthose of Guildhall. [know aneminent cook, 
who beautified his country-seat with a corona- 
-tion dinner in greens, where you sé€é the 
“Champion flourishing on horse-vack at’ one 
end of the table, and the Queen ‘in perpetuai 
youth at the other. 


“For the benefit of all my loving country- 
men of this curious taste, ] shall heregpeblish 
a catalogue of greens to be disposed of “by an 


ed.io me upon ‘this ! head, He represents, that, 


THE FIRST~- BOOK. , 


pine, by its being forgot a week in rainy wea- 


ross nature, the world stands much i d 
}of a virtuoso gardener who has a turn wee. 
jture, and is therefore capable of im roving 
upon the ancients of his profession in the ima- 
gery Ofevergreens. My correspondent is ar- 
rived to such perfection, that he cuts lamily- 
pieces of mén, women, or children.” Any Ia- 
dies thet please may have their own éliivies 
in myrtle: or their own husbands ia _hern- 
beam. He is a puritan wag, and never fails, 
wheb he shews his garden, to repeat that. pas- 
sage in the Psalms, * Thy wife shall be as. the 
irutiful vine, and thy children as olive-¥fanchi- 
es around thy table.’ I shall proceed fo his 
catalogue, as he sent it for my recommenda- 
lion. 

* Adam and Eve in ‘Yew; Adam 4 little 
shattered by the fall of the tree of knowledge 
in the great sterm; Eve and os Serpent very 
Zourishing. 

“ The Tower of Babel, not ye finished. 

“St. George in box; his-arm’ searce long 
enough, but will be ia a condition to stick the 
Dragon by next April. , 


«© A-yreen Drag ‘on of the same, with a tail 
of ground- -ivy for “the present.—-N. B. These 
two not to be sold séparately. 

« Edward the Black Prince in cypress. 
“A Laurustina Bears with a a juniper Hun- 
ter in berriés. 

_“A pair of Giants stunted, to be sold cheep. 
“A Queen. Elizabeth in phylyraca, a little 
inclining to the green sickness, but~of full 
srowth. . 

“ Another Queen FE lizabeth -in myrtle, 
which was very forward, but miscartied by 
being too near a savine. 

“ An Old Maid of Honour in worgwood. 


«© topping Bon Jonsoman Jaurel. 
“s Divers eminent moderp Poets im bray; _— 
to be disposed of, a peanyworth. — ~ 
cA quick-set Hog * shot up into a» Porco- 


ther. 
«A lavender Pig, ‘with sage growing in its 








belly. 


“A pair of Maidenheads in fir, in great for: 
wardness.”’ 


NOTE TWENTY-FIFTHe 


To smiling Marly, proud Versailles away. | 


hood of Paris. 
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| AN IMALS. 
Or THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS - 
ED FOR FOOD :—-O\XEN—SHEEP- ape 


DEER—-S WINE.—-FATTENING CA TT 
TRATION.—-THE ADVANTAGES OF OXEN USED” 
IN AGRICULTURE. ; 


(cONtINvED,) 


DEER. ' 
All the species of ‘deer delight in forests» 


are much more abundant in temperate, and 
even cold, than in hot climates. They -have 
yreat. strength; and are able to bound with 
such rapidity, as, in level countries, to out- 
strip most other animals_in speed. .As they 
are naturally timid, they. are to be considered 
for the most part as harmless animals, When, 
however, they happen: to be irritated, they 
will run at the offender with fury, and.¢adea- 
vour to gore his body with their horhs. 

The flesh of deer is Called venison ; @nd ode 
eaten with avidity in every country where the 
animals are found... Their skin, herns, ae Sg 
nair, are of use in ‘manafactures of different — 
kinds; and, ina commercial view, some of - 
them are highly important. 


Great-Britain, the Red and the Fallow Deer | 


i nd-the Roe._ 


RED Drer mhabit the mowatainous parts: 


of considerable. mbers.:. the Yareest are” 
those found in the ince of Moray. ‘They - 
aneeto be. found, also, among the-forests and. 
hills of” indale, in. the nei hbouthood of 











“"Noah’s. Ark in holly, standing on the 


os in. Cum hey. are n 
now to be . found in. -antaing uF No . 





Well known royal seats in the neighbiar, 


le CAS- *; sae 


and extensive tracts of woodland ; and they + * gah 


There are three kinds of deer Cepninats to 


{Scotland and range at jull Hberty, in herds: 3 
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geen in the parks of our nobility and gentle- 


. fawnes. i 
“called by the park-keepers, a Fawn, and 


-the top, and have a small antler at the bottom. 
In the third year, the animal is called a Sorel ; 


“quire a considerable addition both of length 


* 


» vember to the middle of February. 


| merength, © 
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Wales, but are occasionally to be seen in the} 
New Forest, in Hampshire: in the forest of 
Exmore; in the woods on the river Tamar; 
jn Devonshire ; and among the mountains of 
Kerry, in Ireland. 
The male is called a Stag, or Hart; the fe- 
male the Hind ; and the young the Fawn, or 
Calf. | The flesh of the fawn is very delicate 
eating ;-and that of the hind by-’no means 
bad; but the flesh of the full-grown ‘stag 
has always a strong and disagreeble flavour. 
Fatzow Deer are those which’ are usually 


mene Of these the male is called a Buck, 
the female a Doe, and the young a Fawn.— 
Although these animals are less savage than 
‘the Red Deer, yet, when offended, they of- 
ten. become very ferocious. ‘They associate 
in herds, which sometimes divide in two par- 
ties, and maintain obstinate battles for the 
“possession of some favourite place in a park. 

The Does go with young about eight 
months, and, in the beginning of June pro- 
duce One, sometimes. two, and rarely three 
For the first year the young one. is 


during the time it has no horns, The second 

ear il it bea male, it is called a Pricket, and. 
it has then horns four or five inches in length 
but ending with only asingle point. ‘Phe 
‘next horns are longer, they-'are divided at 


and, in the ensuing year when his horns ac- 


and branches, a Sore. When he*arrives at 


‘his fifth year, he takes. the- name of Buck, andj} 


his horns.are now of their proper-palmated; or 
gpreading finger-shaped form. In his sixth 

rear, he is accounted fit to be killed ; but if he 
be suffered to. live a-year or two longer, he 
‘will‘improve’ both in flesh and fatness. If 
the young one be a female, it is called for 
the first year a Fawn, for the second a Teg, 
and after that it takes its proper. name of: 
Doe. ‘Such Does as are intended to. be kil- 
Jed in their season, are either what have had 
po: fawns. in. the preceding summer, or. have 
had* these taken away... 2 oa 

“The season for killing the Bucks‘is from 
about the first of July, to somewhat later 
than the middle of September. -That for 
the Does, is from about the middle of No- 


In! October. the. Bucks associate with the 
Does,. neglect their food’ and become very 
Jean ; but ‘it has. been observed; that:. the 
more. they. ate Wasted at this season, the fat- 
ter: and River: will the venison generally. be 
in: the following summer:. The duration of 
the life of Faliow. Deer has been generally es- 
tintated.at akout twenty years 
"Pus. Rog is. much inferior to: either: of| 
the othersBritish species of Deer, in dignity, 
nd statare 3 yet. it possesses. In 
place: of -thése, ‘vivacity, gracefulness,..and 
@ourage.. its figure is more: be: ifule'and| 













\ 


low Deer. The natutal disposition of the 
animals is generally marked by an extreme 
degree of shyness and timidity ; and their con. 


cold weather for a little while longer than. 
sual, wilbfrequeatly destroy great numbers of 
thera.. . 

The venison of the Roe, in some countries, 
abd at a proper season, is considered to be 
an excellent and delicate food. 

Ip, former times they were very common 
it many parts of Britain; but the few that 
are now left in the island are chiefly confined 
to some districts of Scotland but particularly 
the Highlands.’ Great numbers of them have 
of iate years resorted’to the extensive woods 
of Moneymusk, in Aberdeenshire. ‘They 
are, also, to be found in great abundance in 
the lower parts of the parish of - Appin, in 
Dumfries-shire, and particularly on the es- 
tates of the Marquis of ‘Tweedale, and Mr. 
Campbell of Aird. 


\ 


SWINE. 


The hogis, of all domestic quadrupeds, the 
most filthy and impure. _ Its form is clumsy. 
and its appetite gluttonous and excessive.— 
In no. instance is the economy of nature 
more conspicuously shown than in this race of 
animals, whose stomachs are fitted to receive 
nourishment froma variety of things, that 
would otherwise be wasted. The refuse of 
the field, the garden, the barn, or the kitchen 
afford them a luxuriant repast. 


Useless during life, and only valuable when 
deprived of it, this animal has sometimes 
been compared. to ® miser, whose hoarded 
treasures are of little value till death has de- 
prived them of their rapacious, owner.. 


The parts of this animal are finely ‘adapted 
to. its mode of hving.. It has. a form more 


any. other apimal.. Its neck is:strong and 
brawny ; its snout is long and callous, well 
calculated, for the purpose of turning up. the 
earth: for roots. of various kinds, of which 
it is extremely fond; and: it has a quick 
sense. of smelling, by which it.is enabled to 


active, and«drowsy ; much. inclined: to. in- 
crease in fat, which is disposed in.a different 
manner from that of other animals, and forms 


and. the skin. ‘Those persons whe.have at- 
tended at. all to the manners.of swine, have 
observ@d, that they are by no.means deficient 
in sagacity; but the short: lives that we al- 
low them, and the general-confinement they 
undergo, entirely prevent their improvement 
in this respect.. “We have, however,.heérd' of; 
the learned Pig;: and. a. gamekeeper belong- 
ing to: Sir H.. P: St. John Mildmay,.in the 
‘New. Forest: in Hampshire, broke in a blank 


well: as a. pointer. 


stitution is so ‘delicate that a continuance of 


sow: to: find: game, back, and stand, nearly as; 


j 


prone, or directed downward,. than that of], 


trace out its food.. It is naturally stupid, in-}} 


a thick and regular coat between the flesh) 


N 





It is-generally believed, thatswine will live 











; 


" " nt, and: its eyes. much. more brill 


of thirty years* ; but very’ few instances 
are allowed to occur of their attaining so 
great an age, since it. is by no means either- 
profitable or. convenient to.keep them to. the 
Hall extent of theif time. Mr. White, in his 
* Natural History of Selborne in Hampshire,” 
Letter XXXII. says: ‘* The natural term 


son is plain—because it is neither profitable 
‘nor convenient to keep that turbulent ani- 
mal to the full extent of its time: however 
my neighbour, a man of. substance, who 
had ne occasion .to study every little advans 
tave toa nicety, kept an half-bred Bantam-sow 
Who was as thick as she was long,and whose 
belly swept on the ground, till she was advan- 
ced to her seventeenth year; at which peri- 
od. she showed some tokens of age, by the 
Jeeay of ber teeth-and the decline of her fer- 
tility. . 

“For about ten years, this prolific mother 
produced two litters in the year, of about 
ten at a time, and once above twenty ata 
litter; but, ‘as there @were near- double the 
number of pigs to that of teats, many died.— 


male was grown very sagacious and artfuls—~ 
when she found occasion to converse with a 
boar, she used to open all the intervening 
yates, and. march, by herself, up to a distant 


purpose was served, would return by the 
same means. At the age of about fifteen, 
her liite#s: began to be reduced: to four or 
ives and such’@ litter she exhibrted when ia 


bacon,. juicy and tender; the rind, or sward, 
was. pemarkably thin.. Ata moderate com- 
aig she was allowed to have been the 
ruitful parent of three hundred pigs: a pro- 


(Works in Nat. Hist.. Vol. 1. p. 359.. 
The characteristic marks of’ a good hog 
are, a moderate length, as to.carcass in gene- 


full, and the neck thick and short ; the bone 
fine and thin; the simmetry or. proportion of 
the whole well adapted to. the respective 


; * The following verses, copied from a news- 
paper, profess to give ' 


A comparitive View of the different Ages com- 
monto several of the animal Creation. 


The Partridge, Peacock, Swine, and Turtle- 
Dove, ; 
Twenty-five years en earth may chance ta 


rove:s, 


than ten; . 
Rams, Bulls; and Dogs, live half'as long again, 


A. Goat and: Pigeon, eight, but seldom more ; 
The Ass till thirty; and a Goose with Men, 

Spins outa termof threescore years and ten: 
}While the hoarse Raven and the Eagle soar: 





me 


Ores. ; 


of<a hog’s hfe is little known, and the rea-. 


farm where one was kept; and when her“ 


ral; the head and cheek being“plump and, ° 


Hanes, Cats, andi Sheep, live seldom more 





a 


From’ long experience: in the world, this fe- ~~ 


her fatting-pen... She proved, when fat, good ;. 


digious instance of fecundity in so large a ‘ ae 
quadruped! She was killed in spring..1775.??> ie 








'The Ox, (a curious fact) andHorse ascore; | 


P 
€ 


O’er beauteous scenes one, hundred years or: 
io the age of twenty, and even, sometimes} 73 . 
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disposition to fatten early. 





Selections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy, 





-disn, would iurnish but little. mstruction, we 
shall proceed to state the most approved 








- may be an object of economy, we shail state 
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breed of varieties; and, above all, a kindly 


In ‘account of the numerous sorts and va- 
rieties of these animals, found in almost every | 


county, (whose inhabitants generally boast) 


that their own peculiar breed is the Very 
best that can possibly be reared,) it is scarce- 
ly possible to ascertain which is the origin- 
al or parent breed. Seme few particulars on- 
ly. will therefore be given, concerning those 
which. are of most frequent. occurrence, or 
are held in the highest estimation. ‘The prin- 
cipat breeds ‘are, 


1. The Berkshire. © 7. The Rudgwick. 


2. — Chinese. 8. — Swing-tailed. 

3. — Gloucester. 9. — Large-spot- 

4. — Hampshire. ~ ted Woburn. 

5. — Highland, or (10. Mr. Western’s. 
irish. 

6. — Northampton. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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from the Domestic Encyclopedia. 
No. XIil. 


BACON, the flesh of swine; salted, dried, 
and, generally, smoked ia achimney. As the 
histury and custems relative to this savoury 


methods of preparing it both in England and 
on the content. . 


Somersetshure-Bacon, the most esteemed} 


in England, may be made any time daring the 
last three mouths oi the year. When a hog 
is killed for bacon, the sides are laid in large 
wooden troughs, and sprinkled ail over~ with 
bay salt ; thus they are: leit for twenty-four 
hours, todrainaway the blood andthe superflu- 
ous juices. After this first preparation, they 
should be taken out, wiped very dry, and the 
drainings thrown away. N 
bay salt, well heated in a large iren frying-pan, 
is to be rubbed over the meat, until it has ab- 
sorbed a-suflicient quantity, and this friction 
repeated four suceessive days, while the. meat 
is turned only every other day. — If large hogs 
are killed, the flitches should be kept in brine 
for’three weeks, and, during “that period, 
turned ten times, then taken out, and tho- 
roughly dried inthe usual manner; for un- 
less they be thus managed, it is impossible to 
preserve them in a sweet state, nor will their 
flavour be equal to those properly cured. — 

As the preservation of the salt used in this 
process, when carried-or toa great extent. 


|that the colouring matter might subside. 


Next, some fresh} 
lvenerally selected. 


was suflicient to dissdlve all the particles of 
the salt. This solution he then placed. in 
coe an iron or’earthern vessel, over a fire, 


animal particles to the top, so that they. were 
carefully removed by a perforated ladte.— 
After the liquor had become clear, it was set 
aside for twenty-four hours, ina cool place, 
Bat, 
as the combination ithad formed with the 
boiled liquor was. very tenacious, he contrived 
two different ways of separating it: 1. A so- 
lution of alum in water, one pint to an-ounce 
of that substance, was gradually dropt into the 
cold diquor, in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of the former to every gallon of the 
latter ; andthe whole allowed to stand for 
several hours ; or, 2. If time and circumstan- 
ces-would permit, be filtered the. liquor by 
means of long flannel slips, cut longitudinal- 
ly by the web, but previously soaked in an- 
other strong and perfectly clear solution ‘of 
salt: these slips were so immersed into the 
coloured fluid, that the projecting external 
end reached another vessel, which had been 
placed much lower than that containing the 
brine, or drainings.» When these particulars 
were properly attended to, the absorbed li- 
quor became almost colourless, and pellucid. 
Having thus procured a clear liquid solution, 
nothing more was required than to evaporate 
it to dryness, in order to re-peoduce the salt 
ia its original granulated form. We have 
faithfully reported the process, which may be 
imitated without difliculty, and at little or no 
expense. Jn our opinion, the second method 
of discharging the colour is preferable, as by 
this, no alum will be required, which only 
contaminates the salt, 

Smoked Bacon, one of the most - relished 
dishes of the Germans, is prepared in a man- 
ver similar to that adopted in. the curing of 
the celebrated Westphalia hams. For the 
iatter, however, animals that have been well 
ied, and allowed toroam at pleasure in the 
extensive moorlands of that 
And if credit be due to 
tie report lately spread iu London, by a na- 
tive of Westpiialia, that those delicious hams, 
so much esleemed iff this. country, are the 
produce of hogs, which frequently @ie of obe- 
sity, and were sold for half price to the ill-re- 
puted German skinners (schinder,) who e€x- 
pert them to Hamburgh or Holland, we can- 
not, in justice to our friends, recommend 
them for their salubrity. - The manner of ob- 
iaintng them is nearly as follows: after the 
jirams have been properly salted, rubbed, and 
wiped with dry cioths, in order to absorb. all 
ite Impure juices, the cavities of the joints, ax 
well as the bones themselves, are carefully 





the followiug method of recovering the saline 
matter contained in the drainings, or in any 
other brine, whether.from herrings, beef, or 
pork : it was communicated to us by a friend, 
who had seen it practised on the continent. 
where culinary salt is sold at a. céfisiderable 
price. He first added such a quantity of 
‘boiling water to the brine, or drainings, a: 


- ¢ 





covered with a mixture consisting’of two: parts 
of the best sait, perfectly dried, and one part 
of black pepper, -coarsely "powdered. As 
‘00n as this Operation is performed, the hams 
are, on the same day, suspended in a chim-) 
sey, where no other but wood fire is burnt, 
and which is usually increased during the 





uret three days. ‘The time of fumigation is}ing and hoeing, which must take place in the 
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which by boiling, forced all the feculent an 


province, are|}, 


regulated by. the size of the meat, and gene- 
rally extends from three to six months, 
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From the 2d Volume of the. Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture. , 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF CHINA 


BEANS, AS A FALLOW CROP. _ 
[By Dr. S. Reynoups, of Montgomery.) 
A crop of Beans preferred to a naked Sum- 

- mer Fallow. 
To make the earth produce her. bounties, 
in an uninterrupted succession, isin the pow- 
or of every farmer, for nature never requires 
a longer pause than our winters aflord. 


cleared away,. and all other obstruction _ to 
good tillage removed, the laborious and ex-- 
pensive method of summer fallowing should 
be done away; some kind of summer crop 
should. be substituted, which will neither be 
in the way or injure the succeeding crop of 
winter wheat; for winter wheat we must 
raisé, if any, while our summers cofitinue.as 
warm as they have been for several years 
past ; for this purpose, ‘some farmers have 
\cultivated Indian corn, but as this cannot be 
taken off the ground without considérable. 
loss, until the propexseed time for wheat is 
past, it is seldom practised with success.—~ 
Others have used barley as a fallow erop, but 
as this grain requires to be sowed early in dre 
spring, the land is never benehted by. 

ploughing which it ‘hen receives ; besides, 
this plant belongs to the same class of vege- 
tables as wheat, and requires for food: the 
same qualities in the soil, 


heavy crops of wheat. will often grow after 
barley. But the .experienced agriculturist. 


crops of all kinds, if’successfully grown upon 
the same land, more or less exhaust its pro- 
ductive qualities. : iy 

To peas, this objection does.not apply, and 
they have therefore been considered by, some 
farmer as the best fallow crop.;and af we 
had a kind that would not run too mach te 


would’certainly merit attention for ‘this M ur 
pose. 


important requisite for a tallow. crop $-for.our 
land itself, can seldem receive any benefit 
from spripg ploughing.» quick grass, and o- 
ther root weeds, cannot be destroyed at. that 
season; suinmer,tillage alone, ¢an eradicate 


completely subdued, ora good crop of »wheat 
can never be expected. But to the. China 
bean, none of these ob ections are applicable, 
and they-are presented to the farmer as the 


the young plants, thereiore, are never in dan~ 
ger of 
frost; and the sgbsequent process of _plough- 








As soon as the stumps.and stones can be- 


If the land, how- 
ever, be good, and the tillage well performed, =~ 


will always. bear in mind, that culmiferous © . 


vine, and the bag would not infest them, they 


Batas peas will. produce but ing | 
quantities, usless sowed early, they want an © 


these aboriginal enemies, and they» must be ~ 


best fallow crop yet known, They do not, 
like barley and peas, require early. planting ;: 


eing stunted withtcold, or killed with “ 
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stant tillage for more than. thirty years, and 


| Baodshoving Q daye-n at each time,, 
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hottest snd dryest part of summer, mast make 
the land as clean. and.as fit for wheat asa 
€ omplete summer fallow.’ ‘The smallacss ‘of! 
this plant, very much recommends it as a 
preparatory crop for wheat ; it does not shade 
or incuiaber the ground, lke Indian coro, for 
- however rich the soiT, it ever runs to vine, 
or rises more than a foot in height ; it delights 
in that kind of soil peculiar to wheat, and will 
make an. ample return for all manure bestow- 
ed upon it. 

Asa statement, of facts, may be bette: than 
any remarks which | can make,! will Rar- 
aie my ew experience, for the last 3 3 years. 

in the spring of 1820, I took an acre. ol 
ground, Qpon tie bank of the Chuctenunda 
ereck ; about one half of it, was alluvial, 
and the other part a graveily Joam; it had 
been well manured the preceding year, and 
produced a good crop of Indian-corn. It 
was once ploughed and harrowed, and on the 
25th of May was planted with two. bushels of 
China beans, in rows eighteen: inches “apart : 
they were twice dressed, and earthed up with 
the hand-hoe, the rows being to near to admit 
the plough, On the 20th of August, they 
were harvested, and when threshed and clean- 
ed up, measuredtwenty-five busbels. ‘Tlie lan 
was then twice ploughed, and on the tenth of 
September sowed with two bushels of wheat. 
This looked well, and at harvest yielded twen- 
ty-eight bushels of clean and. heavy grain.— 
In the autumn of 1821, the stabble was turn- 
ed in, with a deep furrow, and on the first of 
. May, the-top of the ground being dry, it was 
dragged with a heavy harrow ; on. the 18th, 
mates cart loads of barn manure was spread 
over the:poorest part of the ground, which 
was immediately ploughed in with a light fur- 
rew ; drills were then made, twenty-six 
inches apart, anda bushel and a half of seed 
now planted the acre. They were twice 
ploughed and hoed, on the 15th of August 
were pulled, and when clean. for market, 
yielde twenty -four. bushels. ‘Fhe ground, 
as before, was-ploughed, and again sowed to 
wheat, and itis.:my intention to continue this 
practice, while the crops continue good. 

~Lhave not mentioned the produce of this 
field, ag any thing extraordinary : I think, 
however, that it was quite as good asI ever 
reaped before from the same land, after sum- 
mer fallow. ‘This land has been under con- 


Donic 
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Tam.certain it never gave more neat profit in 
any othentwo... ears. during all that period. 
With. more: manure, 





or upon. better, land, | 
* no doubt.but double the quantity of both 
eat and beans, may be grown upon.an acre, 
The» extra labour of rearing an acre: of 
these beans,, more than would be necessary 
for.a.barren.. summer. fallow,: is. but. tsb Es 
‘maybe estimated thus :. 

Planting, 2.days,,. 
“Seed; 11-2 bushels, 1.40 
*2 00} 
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harrowed across the furrows. 


—— 
or. eaten 
or 


“$1. OGiflet it be again ploughed, harrowed, and mark- 
fed out for planting, with rows.26 inches apart.}} weeks, and then sbut up to grow. 
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eee straw is nrore valuable for: feed, (ban! 
that of any other grain, ahd will richly pay for 
threshing. and cleanings» We have then a 

cleat.g gain of nineteen or twenty bushels of 
deans, equal to so any dollars, froma single 
acre + nor is this all, 1 have every reason “to 
believe, that the productive qualities: of the 
landare.i improved by themeans, In England, 
it has become a frequent prathige: to take al 
crop of beans ands wheat ilternately, and 
when the tillage is well performed, they tell 
ug invariably, ‘that both crops are improved, 
and if a liberal coat of manure is given to the} 
beans, there can, | think, be no doubt of it. 
for it is well ascertained; that legumino * and 
culmifcrous crops are mutually beneficial. 

When manure is applied directly to wheat, 
it very often happens, that the burden of 
straw is greatly augmented, while the weight 
of grain is less than if none had been used: 
but when given to the-preceding crop, it be- 
comes intimately blended and incorporated 
with the soil ; its rank and straw-producing 
quality is expend@@ upon the leguminous 
plants, where it is always wanted, andis then 
exactly fitted to bestow health and vigor upon 
the succeeding crop of wheat. 

The China bean, therefore, of all the legu- 
minous family, is the best, on every account, 
as a preparatory crop for wheat, and requires 
only to be more generally knows: to be unt- 
versally,used a» such in. this country. In- 
deed, this pulse may be more valuable to us 
than the horse bean to the English farmer; 
that requires to.be put into the ground as ear- 
ly as possible inthe spring, consequently is|! 
frequently injured, and gometimes destroyed 
by wet orcold ; but as the China bean should 
never be planted until the last of May or first 
of June, when the weather-is always warm 
and usually dry, it is liable to neither -of 
these casualties, besides, it is far more proli- 
fic than the. Mnglish bean, and the expense of 
a crop considerably less. Again, the English 
use their beans principally tor feeding their 
domestic animals, while ours make a desira- 
ble food for human beings, ard this enables us 
to sell for a superior price in market. . 

Until experience shall teach a better, |] 
would recommend the following 


Method of Cultivating the China Bean. 


The land should be naturally rich, or arti- 
ficially made so, for itis in vain to attempt 
the rearing of this plant upon poor land. 

Land which has produced, the: preceding 
year, a good crop of wheat barley, or India: 
corn, may properly be selected for this pur- 
ose, If the soil is of a clay or loamy nature, 
it should be fall-ploughed ; ig the spring, 
when the surface is sufficiently dry,tet-it. be 
As soon after 
the middle of May.as the weather will permit, 





Where large quantities are grown,a haud drill, 








‘Marvesting, 1 day, yw O 50 


Total, . 


- 


——»}ipurpose, will no doubt be found quite advan- 
$5 Oostageous ; but.an acre or. two.can be dropt, 


such asthe English farmers use for the like| 





{ile Indian corn, and soon covered with a hots 
The-hills along the rows, may be pat within 
afoot of each other, and should severally con- 
tain five or six beans. ‘The ‘soil put over 
them, should be light, and: abeut half an. inch 
dec. In three or four days, they will begin 
ito appear above ground. When the plants 
[have vot fouror five leaves, the weeds will 
‘begin to grow; then. run.a small plough’ be- 
itween the rows: and carefully earth up the 
|beans witha hand hoe.” In about a fortnight, 
‘this process must be repeated, and sour work 
is done until harvest. 

About the middle of August, the leaves turn 
yellow, and begin to fall off, and the pods be- 





jcome dry, snap open, and scatter away their 


contents, ifnot gathered in due season. Now 
let them he pulled carefully by band, and 
laid insmal!l heaps. Ina few days, they will 
be sufficiently dry for threshing, and in ten 
weeks from the time of planting, may be fit 
for market.. 


For further information, relative to the 
China bean, see the Ploug h Boy; Vol.- 2d, 
No. 19. 

Florida, Sept. 13th, 1822. _ 
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Pasturrs.—Be so good as not to turn your 
cattle into your pastures till they can get what 
is called a “* gcod bite.” If you let them in 
too early they wiil tread your land into hotch 
potch, or salmagundi, destroy the sward, and 
‘do more mischief than a little.” Dr. Deane 
said that the 20th of May is early enough for 
our climate, and we believe itis quite as well 
where the farmer can afford it, to ‘keep his 
working oxen and horses to hay or other stall 
feed at least till the first of June. It is not 
right to turn all sorts of -cattle into pastures 
promiscuously. © “* Milch kine, working oxen, 
and fatting beasts, should have the first feed- 
ing of an enclosure. Afterwards sheep and 
horses. When the first lot is thus fed off, it 
should be shut up, and the dung that has been 
dropped should be beat to pieces and well 
scattered. . Afterwards the second pasture 
should be treated in the same manner, and the 
rest in course, feeding the wettest pasture 
after the driest, that the soil may be less potch- 
ed. 

*‘ Something considerable is saved by let- 
ting all sorts of grazing animals take their 
turns ina pasture. .By means of this nearly 


of which would othefwise be lost... Horses 


twill eat the leavings of horned cattle; and 


sheep:will eat some things that both the one 
and the other Icave. . 
‘Let the stock of a farmer be greater or 


pasture land.. One enclosure may be fed two 
Each one 
will. recruit well in six weeks ; and each will 
have this time to recruit. But in the Jaiter 








tee rt of October, the cattle may range through. 


all the lots, unless some one may become toc: 


od 

















all the herbage produced willbe eaten ; much. © 


less, he should have at least four enclosures of - 
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act and soft. feeding pastures in rotation, is 

of greater advantage than sonve are apt to im- 

egine. Ove acre managed according to the 

above directions will turn to better: account, 
-gcme say, who have practised it, than three 
# acres in the common way.’’* 

InnigATING on Watering Lanps.—Those 
of our readers who have conveniences for ir- 
figating their lands may as well attend to this 
business as soou ag possibles If you have a 
spring or brook ona high part of your farm 
you may take all or a part of its waters from 
their natural channels, and lead them over 
rthe driest part of your soil, keeping them as 
neariy ou a fevel as possible without having 
them stagnate and form quagmires in their 
course. You mist have your water complete- 
ly at command, for water, like fire, although a 
good servant, is a bad master. It is no mat- 
ter how soon you prepare your channel, 
treriches, &c. and let a little water into them 
by way of ox periment, but you should not ap- 
*ply it ia any considerable quantity till the 
ground: becomes somewhat dry. After the 
grass has got a fair start let the quantity of 
} water be diminished, and you wili of course 
} stop it from yout fields in wet weather, and 

det it renin its natural chaonel. After the 

_ grass: is pretty well grown, waler must be used 

only in dry weather, but in very clear and hot 

‘days it should not be applicd. Nights and 

cloudy days are the proper times for irriga- 
‘tion. But we shail not give minute and cir- 
cumstantial directions, for you must make use 
_ of your own good sense in this as well as most 
other processes for improving your land. A 
| 4 temporary stream will not pay you for confini- 
@ ing and directing its waters, unless, as is 
sometimes tne case, it contains a good quan- 
“tiyof mud or sediment, which you may in- 
“duce it to deposit for the purpose of manur- 
“dng your soil, But muddy water turned on 
~ grass, which is growing, is apt to make it grit- 
ty.and unwhoiesome.-. . 

“Inregard to waters much impregnated 
with iron they were iormeriy supposed total- 
ly'untit for the purposes of irrigation ; but it 
_ is now fully proved by the accurate experi- 
ments of an able chymist, and by the extraor- 
dinary growth of grasses in Prisley meadow, 
in Bediordshire, that ferruginous waters (wa- 
ters “impregnated with iron) are friendiy to 
vegetation, when properly applied. 

“ Waters that.are impregnated with the 
juices that flow from peat-mosses, are consi- 
dered by many not w orth applying to the soil. 
It is objected to them that ihey are common- 
ly loaded with such antisepticsubstances (mat- 
ders which psevent puirefaction) as will retard, 
instead of promote vegetation, and that they 
eouvey- no material nutriment, But others 
are of, opinion that a want of suflicient slope 
in the meadow, or of proper management 
with regard to the water, has occasioned the 
disappointments which have been experienc- 
‘ed when bog-waters. have been applied.” }— 
* Deane’s N, E. Farmer, p. 314, 18% 

t. Code of Ayricuitures. 
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Wehave no doubt but a top dressing of, lime 
after irrigation, would correct any evils to be 
apprehended from the acid or antiseptic qua- 
lities of the water used in that process. 
Secure your Fruit anp Forest Troe 
acains?T Cartite.—We have our eye on some 
farmers and others, who have planted trees, 
on the borders of high ways and other places, 
who have not more than half secured them 
against cattle. 
it would be to build a house on a high snow 
bank in March or April... The trees should be 
= bstantially fenced, as high as the largest cat- 
tle can reach. But it will be advisable not to 
exclude too much of the sun aud air. Four 
stout stakes, well driven into the ground at a 
suitable distance from the tree, and narrow 
but strong slips of board, nailed from one to 
the other, so as to forma square- enclosure, 
with the tree for its centre, will answer, pro- 
vided the fence is carried high enough. 
ENGRAFTING Fruit ‘Trees.—Dr. Thacher 
says (American Orchardist, p. 35) “The most 
prop. r season for graiting iMeeur climate, is 
from about the 20th of March to the 20th of 
May.” Mr, Cobbett, states that **-the way in 
which grafting and budding . is done, cannot, 
upon any principle consistent with ‘common 
sense, become matter of. written description. 
Each is a mechanical operation, embracing 
numerous movements of the arms, hands, and 
fingers, and is uo more to beAaught-by written 
directions than to make a chest of drawers is. 
To read a full and minute account of the acis 
of budding and graftiag would require ten 
times the space of time that it requires to go 
to a neighbour and learn from a sight of the 
operation, that which, after all, no written.di- 
rections would ever teach.’ 
Notwithstanding, however, this energetic 
denunciation against undertaking to describe 
the process of grafting in writing, we shall 
here repeat some rules given by Mr. Preston, 
of Stockport, Pa. It is irue, we have publishy 
ed them once [No. 16, page 121.} but as we 
have subscribers who have commenced taking 
the paper since they were published, we will 
give them once-more, Viz: > 
‘Ist. Be careful not to loosen the bark of 
the stock in splitting it; and the safest way to 
guard against thatis to split the bark,with a 
sharp poiated knife, before the splitting of the 
stock. 


not expected to use scions from a distance, 
but to evi them out of the orchard as wanted, 
be sure in selecting the gratts to cui them in 
such a manner as to always take the bulge, be- 
tween the year’s growth, to shave and sit iu 
the stock, as m that joint or bulge, between 
the year’s growth, the wood is curled, open 


the stock, and such-scions wil grow aid floar- 
ish—when-if taken from any other part of the. 
iwig they would not grow. 


tough, and. pressed aud. bound water tight 











i f. American Gardener, par. 23J,- 


‘This is not much wiser than! 


“Od, As after the leaves are grown it ts: 


Hrects of their application made'piblics cb 


round the stock beiow thé split to retain alf 
the sap that oozes’ out to support the'graft.” 

| Itis not good management to graft young 
|itrees, nati you know what kind Of. fruit they 
Swill produce without grafting, otherwise-yous 
may introduce’ by art less valuable fruit than 
nature would have given you. “Neither is it 
proper to take off too many. limbs for the pur- 
pose of grafting in one season, lest you ruin 
the tree by stopping the circulation of its sap. 
You may see farther directions on this sub, 
jectin- No. 19,.p. 145, of the N. EB. Farmer. 

Loox Tro your Peacu Tregs.—-These trees: 
are annoyed and sometimes killed by small 
grubs, said to be aboat an inch. in length, 
which are found.in the roots. They are said’ 
to be produced by a blue fly, which attacks 
the trees from about the middle of August to 
the middle of September, and generally depo 
sits its eggs inthe bark al or near the surface 
of the g ground. To take out this worm the 
roots must be uncovered, as soon as. the tree 
begins to bud in the spring, and the spot look- 
ed for where the gum oozes out. Follow the 
cavity found with the point of a knife ora 
chisel, until you come to the. solid wood, ‘lay 
the whole open, and vou will-find the worm, 
with a white body and black head, which must 
be destroyed and the hole filled with’ cow 
dung, rendered adhesive by lime; sand and’ 
ashes.§ 

A writer in the New: York Evening Post, in: 
prescribing. against this disorder says, ** As: 
soon-as the buds begin to. put. forth, ‘and the 
leaf to appear in the spring, and before they: 
are quite out, remove from: the bottont of tlie 
tree entirely all the dirt or turf till you come 


y 


jto the bare roots, from which scrape albthe 


loose ond old rotten bark; then take three: 
quarts of freslr slacked lime for a large and. 
full grown tree, and. so in. proportion for a. 
smalter and younger one, and lay. it care.ully 
en, and about the roots, covering it-trom the 
weather, and it will destroy these destritctaves 
insects intirely. It is about the time the pre 
sent season to begin your work; but ‘some 
years it will be « parlier, and soiné’hiter,?7— 
Wood ashes put round the roots in autumia, it: - 
is said, will preserve peach trees from these? 
insects, as well as increase’ their fruilfalnesso 
Indeed wood ashes, lime, soap suds, and'spent: 
tanner’s bark have-alt been recommetdedas*™ 
preventives against insects. “We wish they 
might all be more thoroughly and extensively” 
tried, botl separately and~ mixed, and the ef”. 
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Queére wita RecARD TO PEs 
i—A friend of the editor sagges san ‘apprehens:. 
sien that we are (or ‘rather = Cobbett is) 
wrong in-certain directions for planting rb. 





and porous, to receive. the sap teadily . from; 


* 3d. The ¢lay should. be very fine and} 


| Weits ou Lally’ 's Edifion,- 


published:in our paper of the Poth. April, 
391. tis there advised, previous to plantir 
a tree; to cut-off alf ihe fibres close to 

roots; for they never divey and" they- te 
and do great injury. Jfcut of their-place igi 
suppli ed. by ether fiores more quickty. Le Petes. Fe 


te 
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a 
§. Weane’s. iN. E. Fife, Ait 
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-~-gide, and the dead earth, trom the bottom of 


‘forma receptacle for the water, which, by 


. deeper ; as well to obtain a degree of cool- 
mess and 


. that when the sods are thrown to the bottom 
of it, the plant will stand at the sam 


: % ‘hole, therefore, should be of a depth adapted 
to the particular root planted init. The holes | 


x & previous to the day of planting. 


_& ‘wovered with some of the-tinest of the mould. 
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says the querist, is contrary to the opinions! 
and practice ef such people of his acquain- 
tance as have the most practical knowledge of 
the subject, and -he wishes to'‘know on whagl 
authority we founded-our directions. We, 
fherefére, now produce the observations of 
some other writers which happen to be at 
hand. 

Mr, Bucknal,.an. English auther, (quoted 
m Thacher’s Orchardist, p- 31,y says, “the 
small matted fibres must be cut ofl, as they 
are aptto mould and decay, aiid} prevent new 
ones from shooting.”? Dr. Deanc says, (N. 
E. Farmer, p. 459, Wells & Lilly’s edition,) 
“* All the sinall fibres ave to be cut off, as near 
to the place whence they .are produced as 
may be, excepting perhaps when they are to 
be replanted immediately after they are taken 
up. but will require great care to plant 
them im such a manner as not to distort or éen- 
dangle the fibrous roots, which if done, will be 
worse for the plant than if they were cut off.” 

We have consulted Messrs. Mawes, M’Ma- 
hon, Bradley, Darwin, and some other wr- 
ters, but have found no particular directions 
on thissubject, Mr. Marshall, an old Eng- 
lish writer, appears to be in favour of preserv- 
ing the fibres. But we will give his directions 
at length, which we presume will not appear 
‘tedious to; any one properly impressed with 
the importance of performing this operation 
in the most advautageous manner. 

** Describe a‘ circle about five or six feet 
diameter for the whole. If the grouad be tw 

ass, remove the-sward in stailow spits, piac- 
tog tire sods on one*side of the hole; the best 
of the ioose mould placed by itself ou another 


the hole, in another heap. ‘The depth of the 
holes should be regulated by the nature of the 
subsoil. Where this is cold and retentive, 
the holes should*not be made much deeper 
than the, cultivated soil. ‘To go lower, is to 


standing among the roots, is very injurious to 
the plants, On the contrary, in a dry light 
soil, the holes should be made considerable 


moisture. a8 to be able to establish 
the plants firmly in the soil. In soils of a mid- 
dle quality, the whole should be of such depti, 


e depth in 
the orchard as it did inthe nursery. Each 


ought, however,- for various reasons, to be 
If the 
ason of planting be spring, and the ground} 
god the weatherbe dry, the holes should be 
~, watered the evening before the day of plant- 
ang. by throwing two-or three pails full of wa- 
ter into each; a new but eligible practice.— 
. Ju planting, the sods should be thrown to the 
pottom of the hole, chopt with the spade, and 


Ifthe-hole be so deep, that with this advan- 
tage'the botton#will not be raised high enough 


= 


down, The bottom of the hole being raised 
to a proper height and adjusted, the towest 
tier of roots.is to be spread out upon it; draw- 


ling them out horizontally, and spreading them 


in different directions, drawing out with the 
hand the rootless dnd fibres which severally 
belong to them, spreading them out as a fea- 
ther, pressing them evenly into the soil, and 
coverig them, by hand, with some of the fin- 
est of the mould; the other tiers of. roots are 
then to be spread out 4nd bedded in the same 
manner. Great care is to be taken to work 
the mould well in, by hand, that ‘no hollow- 
ness be left; to prevent which, the mould is 
to be trodden hard with the foot. The re- 
mainder of the mould sliould be raised into a 
hillock, round the stem, for the tripple use of 
aflording coclness, moisture, and stability to 
the plant. A little dish should he made 6n/|? 
the top of a hillock, and from the rim of this 


ence of the hole, where the broken ground 
should sink some few inches below the level 
of the orchard. All this detail may be deem- 
ed unnecessary ; by those, | mean, who have 
been accustomed to bury the roots of plaats 
in the grave-digger’s manner; but I can _re- 
commend every part of it to those who wish 
to"‘insure success, from my own practice.— 
Plants which have been transplanted in the 
manner here recommended, whose . heads 
have been judiciously lessened, seldom re- 
quire any other stay than their own roots. If. 
however, the steins be tall, and the roots few 
and: short, they should be supported in the 
usual manner, with stakes, or rather, iv the 
following manner, which is at once simple, 
strong, and most agreeable to the eye. ‘Take 
a large post, and slit it with a saw, and place 
the parts flat-way witir the jaces to the plaut. 
oie On éach’side of it, and two feet apart. 
and nail your rails upon. the edges of - the 
posts. "Ne w-England Farmer. 
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Our Summary: has Been unavoidable Suis- 
pended fer several weeks; but shail be re- 
sumed. | 

Our readers are requested to consult the 
number, and not the date, of The Plough Boy. 
to ascertain whether they receive their fuii 
complement, of 52 numbers tothe volume, in 
regular succession. : 
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We learn with pleasure, that the Honorable 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, President of the 
Board of Agriculture, has purchased Good- 
sell’s patent flax machine, which has been 
in exhibition, the week past, at Grecnbush— 
and will shortly be fixed stationary for practi- 








fer the plant, some of the worst'of the mauld 


cal operation in the vicinity of this city. 


should be returned yobs the sou be thrown| 


jicleaning fi 


the slope should be gentle to the circumfer-} 
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Clarks, in this city, James Davis, a stranger, ’ 
aged about 30 years.—Said he had relations. 
residing in New-Jersey. 

*.* Printers will confer a favour, by giving. 
the above notiee an insertion. 





GOODSELL’S FLAX AND HEMP 
, CHINE. 

We, the Sojlersigned. have attentively ex- 
amined the operation of Goodseli’s Flax ard 
ilemp machine, at Greenbush, opposite to this 
city, and are of opinion, from the simplicity 
and solidity of its construction, and from its 
cheapness, and the rapidity with which one 
man can p rform three separate processes in 
or he mp, On so small a machine, 
not exceeding 200 weight; that it will be of 
great utility, and will tend to promote the ex- 
tended culture of flax in a_manner to become 


_MA- 





a leading staple in the Northern and Westerr 
states. ; 

+ We'do therefore recommend to other gen- 
tlemen farmers, to cultivate largely both flax 
and hemp the present year, in a full belief that 
they may salely repose coafidence, i in tue fa- 
cilities they will derive by the introduction of 
said machine in general use. 

Stephen Vau Reusselear, Elkanah Watson, 
Erastus Root, E. C. Genet, Thomas H. 
Hamilton, Daniel James, Henry Wager, Phi- 


gate, John James, and others. 


=> 


New- York, May 


By the Geveral Hand, Capt. Gaichell, 
days from Rochelie, we have a file of Parie 


tuan we received by the Lewis. 


War: and that all couriers between the two 
kingdoms are likely to be prevented from tra- - 


are not employed by the government... and— 


without exception. 
New-York, Ma 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND 2f 


Liverpool, Papers received by this vessel.” 
are to the 6th of April. We have only time’ 
to give a brief sketch of their intelligence re- 
lative -tosthe great question of war. 


states that the intelligence of the week, from 
the quarter on which all interest and expec- 
tation are fixed, is not of the decided charac- 
ter which might have been expected. 
London papers assert that the French army 


in full march into the. hostile territory, and 
that our government has received the official 
declaration of war of France, and her maniy 





\ 


‘esto on entering the ey country ; but 





lip Hooker, Alexander C. Speucer, ‘Asa Ad. | f 


LATEST FROM FRANCE. 
35 ;. ne 


They state that a manifesto was about to be J. 
published, which will contain a Declaration of 


velling, as the French have forbiddensuch as J. 





the Spaniards .are said to have refused all | 





The ship Minerva, Captain Wilson, an- 
chored beiow last evening, in 28 days from §- 


The Liverpool Advertiser of the 5th April, 4 


Our — 


have actually broken up their/posts, and are — 
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vapers .to the 24th of March. two days later” - 





Pees al 


BP his i: has not been confirmed by j\tous times, of usurpation and co Smt municated to the 
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ben place reliance upon it. The Duke of An- 
nger, # gouleme is with the army on the frontiers. 
tice The king of Spain left Madrid on the 20th 

FD of March for Seville,-under an escort of 
iving 6000 men. ya 

From the National Intelligencer. 
M FROM COM. PORTER’S SQUADRON. 

As The Editors have received a—letter from a 
ex. | friend engaged in this expedition, which is of 
‘and | Jater date than any information they have 
this | 8°°9 from the squadron, from which they make 
icity the following extracts : | 
i _“ Matanzas, April 17, 1823. 
al “The detail of our operations, as they have 
4 in not, until lately, been crowned with success, 
ine. | beyond the complete protection @f our com. 
» of | merce, may not be of so much interest as was 
oa expected ; but they will show, at least, that 
ome | every thing has been done that men could do. 
tera oT devise, to effect the object of coming here. 

} Ifyou have aftended to the ship news, you 
ene | must have heard of us every where, where a 
lax pirate was likely to be found. Lately (in the 
hat |. S48¢ of the re-capture of the Pilot,) the death 

fa of Allen has been avenged, andon those who 
of caused his death. Only three of the pirate’s 
: . erew escaped to tell the tale; the rest fell a 
HA sacrifice to the vengence of Stribling’s gallant 

. crew. It has been a handsome affair, and was 
‘hi. executed. in handsome style, with muskets, 

pistols; and cutiasses, alone, as these are the 
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the, other journals, and we cannot venture to 


only arms, with which our barges are furnish- 
ed. 

“ We are now in full operation, and we 
have expeditions out that cannot fail, (from 
the information we have,) of finding pirates. 


‘ “The whole of the north side of Cuba, from 
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— vertiser, per steam-s | 
~ de Vera-Cruz, to 8th April inclusive, -from}} 


~ Yeacos down to Cape Antonio, is lined with 
» our schooners and barges, and nothing can és- 


cape them.” 
—2 +o 


From the Evening Post. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


By the fast sailing packet brig Phoeba Ann, 
captain Holimes, we have received New-Or- 
leans papers to the 21st of April, inclusive. 


DOWNFALL OF ITURBIDE. 


We have received, says the ‘aidan Ad- 
if: a file of the Diario 


_which we have hastily made the following 
translations. 
The following official communications, 


which have just been received by an extraor-}} 
dinary courier, announce to the free and he-|}. 


roic inhabitants-of Vera-Cruaz, that their wish- 


es in unison with those ef all the other}. 


towns have been granted. The liberating 
army has triumphed.. The Mexican natioi: 
is now reintegrated: in the extension and ple- 


nitude of their sovereign right, freely represeat-||, 
lahabitants||: 
of Vera-Cruz! Days of prosperity, 0: liberty,!) 
and, concord begin tq succeed to the catami-[) 


ed by a constituent Congress. 


i 





\ 


jthe:ciréumstances of the present period. 








™ 


rsons named, that ‘they 


Honour and praise to the valiant soldiers ofl may repair to the all of congress to take the 
the country ; unmortal glory to her worthy || corresponding oath. 


|\captains, veneration, love and gratitude to the 


futhers of the country. 


‘Stgned and dated as above.: 


Vera-Cruz, 7th April, -1823, third of inde-||“véract from a letter, dated Puebla, March 23 


} pendence, and second of liberty. 


Guadaloupe Victoria. 


Decree No. 1.—The sovereign constituent 
Mexican Congress in their session of 29th ult: 
has thought proper to expedite the present de- 
cree. " 

1. It is declared that Congress having as- 
sembled to the number of 130 deputies cou- 
stituting a. ua'oritv, is in full aod absolute Ii- 
herty to deliberate, and conseque ntly inatsitua- 
pee to continue its sessions. 

. Phat the executive power of Mexico 
hab coheed from the 19thof last May tothe pre-} 
sent date. 

3. That both the foregoing resolutions, be 
trahsmitted to the supreme, executive power 
to be named, in order that they may be com- 
municated to whom it may concern. We 
therefore. &c. e 

Mexicoy April 2, 1823. 

Number 2.—The supreme executive power, 
provisioually named hy the sovereign consti- 
tuent Mexican Congress, to all whom these 
presents may come*greeting : know ye that 
the said Congress has decreed as foliows : 

The sovereign constituent’ Mexican con- 
gress in session of the 30th.ult. has decreed 
as peed, : 

The executive government shall be ex- 
arched provisionally by a body to be denomi- 
uated the supreme execulive power : 

3. It shall be composed of three members, 
eachof whom shall act alternately for one 
month as president, and in the order of their 
nomination. 

_ 3. The. supreme executive - power shall 
have the title of Highness, and its members, 
that of Excellency, oaly in official communi- 
cations. 


4. This body shall not be chosen from} 


among the members of congress. 

-5. This body shall be governed by the 
last regulation presented by the regency to 
congress for their approbation, except as re- 
spects the oflice of :the commander in chief. 
and until another be formed in conformity to 


Mexico, March 3h, 1823, eat 


Signed by the President and Dep. Sec’ rys. 
We therefore order, &c. 
Mexico, April 2, 1823. 
Signed by the President, 
Pedro Celestino Negrete 
and Three Members, {| 
Nimber 3.—The sovereign constituent: 
congress. in this day’s session: have thought 
proper to-name. the following. individuals’ for 
the executive power, ViZz— —. 
DON. NICOLAS BRAVO, ~~ get . 
DON GUADALOUPE. VICTORTAy, 
DON PEDRO GELESTINO NEGRETE: 
This nomination shall be.immediately ¢om- 





The army entered Mexico on Good Friday 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, in consequence 
of Itarbide having made the three following 
propositions. , Previous to making these pro- 
positions, a council of war was held, 6n 
Wednesday, from 8 o’clock in the morning, 
until 2 in the afternoon, by the adherents of 
the Emperor, in which council an animated 
debate took place, on the propriety. of giving 
battle to the liberating army 5 but his 'majes~ 
iy mitigated the ardour ef the council by hie 
tears and entreaties, stating that he wished to - 


\spare the effusion of blood and that he only, 


desired the happiness of his country. 

The ex-secretary of state-Herrera, had 
been taken at a plantation near Queretaro, . 
aud was ip prison, as was also Fernandez, the 
intendant of San Luis Potosi.: 


wo 


PROPOSITIONS. 


. That the army should not decidé om his 
ate but that it should be left to Congress. 
. That he should be permitted to retire to 
T euaiig’ with his family, escorted by Bravo,. 
in order to teeulste his affairs, and atereale \ 
to remove to. Jamaica, : 
8.. That all the troops that adhere to 
honld form ses interat 
APTLY. 
ANSWER OF THE JUNTA OF GENERALS« » 


I. ‘Phat he could not be permittedtoretire to - 
Tulancingo to régulate his affairs; and still less) 
to: Jamaica, the: Junta not having the powers 
vested in them to grant his request, which ape 
pertained’ only to Congress... - . 

2.. That. ia case this ‘request: should be 
granted by Congress, he shouldbe escorted: 
»y brigadier general Brav6;. and. the’ troops — 
tiat he might select... : 

3. That dae regard should be: had to. the: 
oflicers and troops that adhere to himw. 

The above was received by an. extraordi- 
a courierat 12 o’elock.. 

y a passenger in‘ the steam: whip: we Jedre: 
that about 700. troops: rematned-faithfal. to. the 
late Emperor Iturbide, and that:-the-officers of 
these troops strongly advised hint to-give bat-’ 
tle to the troops of the republican. party, but 
that Iturbide refused and» threw himself <on: 
the mercy. or generosity of the Congress... He. 
was taken intg custody and. remained: at. his 
country seat near’ Mexieo, 
Genera? Bravo. By the Vera Cruz pap 
we observe: that ke abdicated: on: the* 1¢ 
March; requested’ permission. to retire: tt 
foreign country, granting him’ ten: a tae 
days to arrange his; domestid afiairs, we e.5 
congress: would: assume the payment. of/fiis> 
debts to. afew friends. We: farther: oe 
that he is- generally despised-for his’ pusillani-- ~~ 


partof the liberating; 






mous conduct, and that- the Mexicans: have: 





\given him the apptliation. onpolenes —. 
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ides the Edinureh. Scolsman. 
FO ITALY. 
Though nature in brightness still smiles. on 
thy Jand, 
His-spint, its glory has fled ; 
And there’s nothing within thee of graceful o1 
grand, 
But the trophies that, droop o’cr the dead. 


The basts of patriots, first of their name, 
Thestranger oft pauses to-biess, 
‘Lhey are spared by the spoiler to tell of thy 
shame, | 
Their. spirit thou dost not possess. 


Fair Italy, once thou w ert glory’s youngi, 
> | bride, 
And stie cloth’d thee: in garments of lieht, 
And earth look’d with awe on thy beauty and 
pride, 
While Frecdom réjoiced 3 in thy sight. 


But sone is that beauty, that grace and that! 


«pride, 
Which-made thee'the splerdoar of earth, 
And shame, like a spectre, now grins at thy 
‘side, 


Giving tyrants an insolent mirth. 
‘Oh Italy! fallen, degraded and lost, 


What story of wonders is thine ; 
¥fom the day when thy heroes smote Hanni- 
bal’s host, 
Till that when slaves frown’d away thine. 


4s this the fair Jand whichCamillus oncesav’d, 
-+ Where the Scipios and Fabii rose, 
"That nowisso scorn’d, so humbled, so brav’d, 
By only.the aspect or foes? 


‘The shades of the heroes that hover around, 
Cannot call up that spirit again, 
‘Which made the whole earth with thy prow- 
ess resound, ~ 
When thy’ breast gave existence to men. 


Theslave hugs his chain on the Capitol Hill, 
-» Where the spoils of kings glitter’d of yore, 
iss 3 0 scourge now resoundsat the tyrant’s 
wild will, 

vere he stied. and was pardoned before. 


‘Oh! give me the desert—its wildness and 
gloom. — 
“Ys better than garden and bower, 
Where the heart and the virtues have long 
| éeas’d to bloom, 
Mid th¢ relics of glory and power. 


on, then, sleep on, ye degenerate race, 
Red 8 at darken the fame of the brave’; 

Dr 3g in-your fetters and aye your dis- 
hae os <5 DERE, 

‘ As ye crawl o’er a, peu empire’s grave. 


“ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


OF old the debter, who insolvent died, 
ipt the rites of sepulture denied; 
fh different trade, enlightened christians drive, 
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{was presented to the Rev. W. Bucklaid,-Pro- 


ke ing the medal to Professer Buckland, and as 


-HSociety, or contributors to its transactioiis ; 


ying conclusions. 


: Frame Minerva. 
STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Society ef Lon- 
low, held on the 30th November tast, a medal 


resser-of Mineralogy and Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxiord; for a curious and interesi- 
ng. paper on the Fossil: bones and, teeth re- 
cently Mucdvewd in a cave near Kirkdale, i i} 
Yorkshire, which we noticed in a former 
aumber “a the Minerva. Prior to deliver- 


this was the first time that a paper on a sub- 
ject of pure-geological research: had been ho- 
noured by thisimark of distinction, Sir H. Da- 
v¥s President of the society, gaVe a concise 
view_ol the iiistory, and importance of geolo- 

sieal pursuits in getieral, as well as of the in- 
terest and value of Mr. B.’s labours in par- 
iculare Of this discourse, we copy the fol- 
lowing condensed epitome from the Annalgof 
Philosophy for January 1823 :— 

While the phenomena of the distant stars’ 
and other objects of astronomical science, had 
lofig been subjects of investigation, in conse- 
quente of their relations to the seasons and to 
ime, the stracture of the earth had been 
scatcely ‘nouiced until a late period. * Cos- 
mogonies, or dreams of the formation of the 
world, ” had been brought forward at various 
periods, and some general views in geology 
had been advanced by Hooke, Lister, Strach- 
ey, and other carly members of the Royal, 





but the commencement of geology, as an ex-) 
act science, did not take place until about 50) 
years sifite, when regular classification of 
minerals having been -efiected, Pallas, De: 
Saussure, and, above all, Werver, furtier ar-|) 
ranging this, the alphabet of geology, pro-| 
ceeded to read with it that part of the book, 
of nature ; and the logic of the science was, 
subsequently farnished by chemistry and come. 
parative anatomy, ‘Che space of a discourse | 
would not admit even of naming the labour-! 
ers, our contemporaries, by whose zeal and, 
accurate spirit of observation the - field of, 
geological research had been so successfully 
cultivated witbin the last 20 years ; but among! 
them that of prof. Buckland was highly dis-: 
tinguished by his indefatigable ardour for in-| 
quiry, and by his caution and sagacity in draw- 


‘For the purpose of illustrating the subjects 
of Mr. Buckland’s paper, Sir Humphry gave 
a general view of tie constitution of the su- 
perticial part of the elobe, of the arrangements 
of its constituent rocks, and the distribution in 
them of organic remains: in this he mention- 
ed he had himself ascertained that those re- 
mains of- the animal kingdom, the position of, 
which was geologically tie lowest, contained 
the least quantity of the original matter of| 
the animal, Although it had been:strongly 
suspected ‘that ‘the large animals of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tiger, hyce- 





oa oe ie 
‘inhabitants of the countries where “their bones 


| history of the globe, and not sy-tems of philo- % 


a 
.. 


and teeth are thus found; yet this had nev.” 
er been distinctly proved until). prof, Buckland © 
described the Yorkshire caves, in which sevesgh& - 
ral generations of byzenas must have lived and” 
died. By the industry and happy talent for ” 
observation of that ventleman. therehadbeen | 
dist ily establish ed an epoch from which to 
trace the revolutions of the globe. Sir H, 
had Himself siuce visited the cave, in company _ 
with Mr. B. and could testify tothe pia 

of his déscription -—announced that the prot, 

had recently examined a number of similar 
caverns in Germany aud that by the phenome: 
naot these, he had his former conchision con- 
irmed. Sir H. then exp essed his hopes that 
Mr. Buckland would communicate the res 9 
sults of his late researches to the Royal Socie- 
iy. 

Two theoretical views might be taken re- 
specting the animal] remains in question ; one, 
thatthe animals had been of peculiar species, 
fitted to inhabit temperate or cold climates; — 
thus, that the elephant and. rhinoceros of © 
Britain might have been as-~ ditlerent from Pe 
those of tropical regions. as ouf commen cat-— 
tle are from the musk ox of Siberia: in ihe — 
other hy pothesis, the globe was. considered to~ 
have undergone a chang ve of temperature,— 

Sir Humphry was of opinion that the Tatter 
supposition is the most probable one ; if the 
former were to be adopted, it would be diffi- —~ 
cult to conceive bew the elephant could ob- 
tain sufficient food in pojar climates,or how - 
|the hippopotami could have inhabited: their — a 
irozen takes. He then entered? inte some — 
general views on this interesting subiect, and 
its connexion with that of the chaotie state | 
of the globe, and with those of the successive ~ 
creations oi hviag besgs, aud the early revo-— 
lutions of our planei, until it became at | 
last fitted for the habitation of man. i 

Sir HH. considered that the scriptural ac- 7 
count of the deluge was now compietely es- 
tablished from geological grounds; but the. ™ 
science of geology, he maintained, should be 
studied in a manner altogether independent of 
the authority of the sacred scriptures ; for 
that these, as. Bacon haa said long betore, 
merély gave some remarkable {acts in the 
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sophy ;-the iatter were left to be framed by 3 
the industry of maa, and by the excercise of © 
his god-like faculty of reason, which, in his 7 ; 
highest sphere, approximates to rev elation it- oe 
self. ‘The discourse was concluded by some. 

appropriate moral reflections arising outol the 
subjects discussed. i 


ne ee ee —— 


ir COMMUNICATIONS and SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by 
the Epiror at 35, Columbia Street. 
Each volume comprises twelve months, or 
fafty-two numbers—the numbers are issued 
weekly on Tuesdays, and the velume com- 
mences the first ‘Tuesday in June. 























na, and other kinds, the remains. of which: 
are met with 1 1n the _diluvian strata, were onc 








Amd charitably _ them alive! 


TERMS.—Toareet DOLLARS PER ANNUM 
}PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





